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I. SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

The fact that a sociologist has been requested to appear upon 
the program of the American Political Science Association is in 
itself far more significant than any remarks which may be made 
upon the subject of the relation of sociology to political theory. 
It is an admission that some political scientists have at last come 
to consider sociology of sufficient significance to students of 
politics to be worthy a brief survey of its contributions to modern 
political theory. 

Many of the more liberal and progressive political scientists 
will doubtless ask themselves if this is not erecting a man of 
straw, and will inquire if there was ever a time when political 
scientists were not willing to consider the doctrines of sociology. 
One or two brief reminders will doubtless allay this suspicion. 
It was only about twenty years ago that a leading New York 
daily is reputed to have characterized a distinguished American 
sociologist as ' ' the fake professor of a pretended science . ' ' About 
a decade ago an ex-president of this association declared in a 
twice published paper that sociology was essentially worthless 
and unscientific and that all of its data had already been dealt 
with more adequately by the special social sciences. The only 
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good he could see in sociology lay in some vague value in "the 
streams of sentiment from which the sociological fogs arise." 1 
An eminent ex-president of the American Sociological Society 
retorted that this writer admittedly preferred "obscuration in 
the company of Oxford and Cambridge to unbiassed search for 
truth." 2 Much more recently one of the most brilliant, original 
and progressive of American political scientists complained that 
sociology has done little more than "wander around in the dim 
vastness of classified emotions, touching neither the substantial 
borders of the state on the one hand nor the equally tangible 
structures of commerce and industry on the other." 3 

At present, however, it will probably be conceded in most 
quarters that the time has arrived when the old lion, political 
science, may lie down in peace with the young lamb, sociology. 
In fact it is highly probable that most of the trouble in the be- 
ginning arose from the unseemly and awkward youthful gambols 
of the lamb and its somewhat preposterous threat to swallow the 
lion. Comte, who is conventionally regarded as the "founder" 
of sociology, proposed to absorb all of the special social sciences 
in a single unitary science of social phenomena. Herbert Spencer 
embodied a very thorough and comprehensive treatment of 
political problems, both of genesis and of structure and function, 
in his systematic survey of sociology. From this side of the 
Atlantic there appeared in the writings of Lester F. Ward an 
even more dithyrambic description of the lofty position of 
sociology: 4 

1 Ford, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 15, pp. 96 — 104. The desirable his- 
torical introduction to this article is provided by my article on "Sociology 
before Comte," in the American Journal of Sociology, September, 1917; and 
Dunning's Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer, pp. 345-7, 377-407. Much 
the best brief survey of modern sociological doctrines is to be found in Ross, 
Foundations of Sociology, pp. 256-352. The most satisfactory history of socio- 
logical theory in English is L. M. Bristol, Social Adaptation. 

2 Small, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 15, p. 259. 
8 New Republic, November 17, 1917, supplement, p. 3. 

* Ward, Pure Sociology, p. 91. The Dewey library classification also gave 
sociology a generic and comprehensive significance which few sociologists have 
ever had the audacity to approve, but it helped to alarm the political scientists 
and economists. 
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"The special social sciences are the units of aggregation that 
organically combine to create sociology, but they lose their 
individuality as completely as do chemical units, and the resultant 
product is wholly unlike them and is of a higher order. Sociol- 
ogy, standing at the head of the entire series of the complex 
sciences is enriched by all the truths of nature and embraces all 
truth. It is the scientia scientiarum." 

Such a view of sociology was scarcely soothing or flattering to 
the political scientists, and it is not surprising that they prepared 
to resist this imminent absorption of their subject. Opposition 
was intensified by the fact that most political scientists were at 
this time generally under the spell of the political theories of 
Austinian jurisprudence and the Manchester school, and soci- 
ology was, though quite erroneously, popularly identified with state 
socialism. As sociology developed, however, it proved less of a 
cannibal than had been feared, and the more tolerant and syn- 
thetic of the political scientists came to see that, instead of 
absorbing their subject, sociology brought forward much useful 
data for political analysis and threw much light upon important 
but hitherto obscure problems in politics. Helpful cooperation 
is gradually replacing animosity and jealousy; the whole orienta- 
tion of the newer political science has taken on a sociological cast, 
while sociology has derived much information of great value 
from the descriptive data and the refined analysis of political 
behavior which political science has produced. 

There are a number of views regarding the nature of sociology 
which are supplementary rather than mutually exclusive. From 
one point of view it is a method of analysis of social phenomena. 
As Professor Hobhouse has expressed it: 5 

"General sociology is neither a separate science complete in 
itself before specialism begins, nor is it a mere synthesis of the 
social sciences consisting in a mechanical juxtaposition of their 
results. It is rather a vitalizing principle that runs through all 
social investigation, nourishing and nourished by it in turn, 
stimulating inquiry, correcting results, exhibiting the life of the 

5 Hobhouse, The Sociological Review, I (1908), p. 8. This also is the position 
of Durkheim. 
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whole in the parts, and returning from a study of the parts with 
a fuller comprehension of the whole." 

The unique characteristic of this sociological method of ap- 
proach to the study of social and political phenomena is that it 
assumes in all phases of analysis the group basis of all social 
activities and achievements. As Professor Small has very 
concisely expressed this cardinal differentiating feature of 
sociology: 6 

"The sociological technique is that variant among the social 
science techniques which proceeds from the perception that, after 
allowing for their purely physical relations, all human phenomena 
are functions not only of persons, but of persons whose personality 
on the one hand expresses itself in part through the formation of 
groups, and on the other hand is in part produced through the 
influence of groups. In brief, sociology is that technique which 
approaches knowledge of human experience as a whole through 
investigation of group-aspects of the phenomena." 

The purpose and function of this sociological approach has 
been well stated by Professor Giddings. "Sociology is an at- 
tempt to account for the origin, growth, structure, and activities 
of society by the operation of physical, vital, and psychical 
causes, working together in a process of evolution." 7 Utilizing 
as its basic equipment the accepted results of the organic, physical 
and psychological sciences, sociology attempts to analyze the 
associative mechanism as a unified whole and aims at the at- 
tainment of an adequate and accurate knowledge of the social 
process in its most general and fundamental aspects. One of the 
most vital contentions of sociology is that this generalized knowl- 
edge of social evolution and processes furnishes the indispen- 
sable basis and the only scientific common point of orientation 
of the special social sciences. 

The relation of sociology to political science is typical of its 
bearing upon all or any of the special social sciences. Sociology 
is primarily concerned with the evolution of the political com- 

8 Small, article "Sociology," in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Americana, 
Vol. 25, p. 208. 

7 Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 8. 
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munity, which political science assumes as existent, and with 
the development and functioning of all the organs of social 
control, of which the state is only the most prominent among 
many. It is also immediately interested in the modifications 
effected by the organs of social control, among them the state, in 
the structure of society. To an even greater extent it is con- 
cerned with the struggle of contending social interests and the 
adjustment which they seek and secure through the political 
institutions of society. Political science assumes the existence 
of political institutions and concentrates its attention upon an 
analysis of the state and the mechanism of government, and is 
only indirectly concerned with the broader problems of social 
origins, structure and processes or with the reaction of the state 
upon society. Sociology must derive from political science its 
knowledge of the details of political organization and activities, 
while political science can only avoid becoming metaphysical by 
accepting as its indispensable prolegomena the sociological 
generalizations with respect to the underlying social foundations 
of law and political institutions. 8 The development of the two 
subjects has been closely parallel in the last half century. They 
took shape in a period of classification, definition and description 
of the form and structure of institutions and have now passed 
into a stage of analysis of processes. 9 

II. THE SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE NATURE OP THE STATE 

Sociological interpretations of the nature of the state have, 
like the views on this subject held by economists, political scien- 
tists and jurists, been diverse and in some cases completely at 
variance. To a certain extent these differences of opinion have 
been correlated with the progress of society and social science. 
In earlier days the sociological theory of the state was associated 
with the individualistic view of classical economists, utilitarians 

8 Cf . ibid., p. 37 ; Political Science Quarterly, December, 1909, pp. 571ff. Cf. 
also the various articles by Dean Roscoe Pound on sociological jurisprudence. 
See the complete bibliography of his writings in the Centennial History of the 
Harvard Law School. 

" Cf. Small, General Sociology; Beard, Economic Interpretation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, ch. i. 
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and analytical jurists, or with the more socialized conceptions 
which rested upon the biological analogy. Such writers as Herbert 
Spencer, Jacques Novicow, Gustave Le Bon and William Graham 
Sumner shared the interpretation of the state as the collective or 
communal policeman, with its functions limited to the protection 
of life and property from domestic assault or foreign invasion, 
and to the enforcement of contracts. 10 It was but a short step 
from the views of the more extreme members of this school, such 
as Novicow, to the avowedly anarchistic notions of Kropotkin 
with his renunciation of the state and all positive political 
institutions. 11 

The theory of the state which was founded upon the organic 
analogy, or the usual characterization of the state as the 
brain of the social organism, tended to confer upon the state 
much wider functions. Such writers as Lilienfeld, Schafne and 
Worms viewed the state as the chief coordinating and directing 
organ of society and maintained that the more highly developed 
the civilization of a society the greater the desirable scope of 
state interference. 12 To be sure, there were some members of 
the biological school who either denied the identity of the state 
and the brain of the social organism or refused to concede that 
this analogy in any way justified extending the powers of the 
state or magnifying its position in society. 13 

A transition from the organic to the psychological school is 
made from two quite different points of approach by De Greef 
and Fouillee on the one hand, and by Gierke and Maitland on 
the other. De Greef and Fouillee look upon society as a "con- 
tractual organism" and view the state and political institutions 
as the highest manifestation of association — that in which the 

10 Cf. Spencer, Social Statics, and Man Versus the State; Novicow, Les Luttes 
entre sociitis humaines; Le Bon, La Psychologie politique; Sumner, What Social 
Classes Owe to each Other. 

11 Kropotkin, Mutual Aid as a Factor in Evolution; Anarchism, Its Philosophy 
and Ideal. 

12 See their works and doctrines summarized in Coker's Organismic Theories 
of the State, pp. 115ff. 

13 Novicow maintained that the intellectual aristocracy was the real brain 
of the social organism, and Spencer opposed state activity. 
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voluntary element is the greatest. 14 Gierke and Maitland, in 
direct line of theoretical descent from Althusius, hold the state 
to be the product of a number of corporate groups, performing 
the function of adjusting the relations of groups to each other 
and to the state. Each of these constituent groups as a cor- 
poration is not a mere fictitious legal or juristic person, but a 
real person — a real and vital "psychic personality. " 15 From 
these points of view it is easy to pass to the purely psychological 
view of the state, according to which political obedience is held 
to grow out of psychological forces, and political processes are 
represented as chiefly psychological. 16 

An enormous advance in the sociological conception of the 
state appeared in the works of the Austrian sociologist, Gustav 
Ratzenhofer, which have been affectionately commended and 
interpreted to American readers by Professor Small. Instead 
of resting content with dogmatic statements about political 
policy or an elaborate description of social structure, Ratzenhofer, 
following the lead of Gumplowicz, attempted to penetrate be- 
neath the surface of things and catch a glimpse of the real nature 
of social and political processes. In this way he came to view 
society as a complex of contesting interest groups seeking a 
realization of their aims and reaching an adjustment with the 
contrary aspirations of other groups. He regarded it as the 
function of the state to apply the necessary restraints and to 
impose the essential limitations upon the conflict of interests, so 
that it would result in progress and social justice rather than in 
exploitation and anarchy. 17 According to this view, then, the 
state appears as the "umpire" of the social process. 

This conception of political processes has been elaborated in 
America by Mr. Bentley in his all too neglected work on the 

14 De Greef, Introduction a la sociologie; Fouill6e, La Science sociale contem- 
poraine. 

16 Gierke, Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht; Die Genossenschaftstheorie; 
Maitland, Gierke's Political Theories of the Middle Ages, introduction; Collected 
Papers, III, pp. 210ff. 

18 For names, titles and contributions of the psychological sociologists, see 
section X below. 

17 Ratzenhofer, Wesen und Zweck der Politik; Small, General Sociology, pp. 
226ff. 
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Process of Government. 18 Gumplowicz, Loria and Oppenheimer 
have also agreed with this conception of the nature of political 
processes, but have held that the adjustment of the conflicting 
interests always emerges in one specific manner, namely, the 
domination of the economically inferior majority by the econom- 
ically powerful minority. According to this school of thinkers, 
who are by no means orthodox socialists, the economic exploita- 
tion of the majority through the possession of political sovereignty 
by the minority has been the essence of the political process and 
the real function of the state since primitive times. The state, in 
other words, is legalized oppression. 19 

Another method of characterizing the sociological view of the 
nature of the state would be to point out the two prevailing 
interpretations of the relation of the state to social prosperity 
and progress. One group, best represented by such writers as 
Ward, Giddings, Hobhouse and Ludwig Stein look upon 
the state as the supreme social institution, the indispensable 
prerequisite for all stability and progress, and the chief instru- 
ment for improving the condition of the human race. Professor 
Giddings lauds the state as "the mightiest creation of the human 
mind, the noblest expression of human purpose." 20 Ward, in 
his classic statement phrases his eulogy of the state in the follow- 
ing manner: 21 

"We thus see that the state, though genetic in its origin, is 
telic in its method; that it has but one purpose, function, or 
mission, that of securing the welfare of society; that its mode of 
operation is that of preventing the anti-social action of individ- 
uals; that in doing this it increases the freedom of human action 
so long as it is not anti-social; that the state is therefore essentially 
moral or ethical; that its own acts must necessarily be ethical: 

18 Though this work is regarded by many penetrating critics as the most 
notable American contribution to political theory, it is not analyzed in Professor 
Merriam's excellent survey of recent American political doctrines. 

19 Gumplowicz, Der Rassenkampf; Grundriss der Sociologie; Oppenheimer, 
The State; Loria, The Economic Foundations of Society. Cf . Giddings, "A Theory 
of History," Political Science Quarterly, December, 1920, p. 507. 

20 Giddings, The Responsible State, pp. 48ff. Cf . Inductive Sociology, pp. 210ff. 

21 Ward, Pure Sociology, p. 555. 
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that being a natural product it must in a large sense be representa- 
tive; that in point of fact it is always as good as society will 
permit it to be; that while thus far in the history of society the 
state has rarely performed acts that tend to advance mankind 
it has always been the condition to all achievement, making 
possible all the social, industrial, artistic, literary, and scientific 
activities that go on within the state and under its protection. 
There is no other institution with which the state may be com- 
pared, and yet, in view of all this, it is the most important of all 
human institutions." 

Ludwig Stein finds that the principle of authority is as 
important for the maintenance of the race as the principle 
of self-preservation is for individual survival. Those who wield 
authority in society are the agency for the education and 
discipline of the social will. Civilization has never developed 
save as a result of the establishment of authoritative control in 
society. 22 Professor Hobhouse shares the point of view of Gid- 
dings, Ward and Stein, though perhaps with more reserve, quali- 
fication and discrimination. 23 

At variance with this type of interpretation, though perhaps 
more eager and enthusiastic in their search for some method of 
social improvement, are Durkheim and the administrative 
syndicalists, and Cole and the gild-socialists. After deploring 
the development of moral and social anarchy in modern society 
and seeking some agency for remedying the situation, Durkheim 
holds that the state must be supplemented by specialized and 
semi-autonomous administrative agencies if it is to accomplish 
much for social improvement. The state can legislate with 
intelligence only on general policies; its massive and slow moving 
machinery is becoming progressively less fitted to deal with the 
highly specialized and complex industrial activities and social 
relations of the present day. The state should give unity to 
social action by laying down general principles of policy and 

22 Stein, La Question sociale, pp. 122, 225ff , 269ff, 351 ; Philosophische Strii- 
mungen der Gegenwart, ch. xv. 

2S Hobhouse, Democracy and Reaction, p. 207; Social Evolution and Political 
Theory, pp. 186ff; The Metaphysical Theory of the State. 
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should secure competent administration of law by handing this 
over to the occupational or professional groups that possess the 
requisite specialized knowledge and immediate interest. 24 

Cole and the gild-socialists share Durkheim's view with respect 
to the growing incompetence of the national state in modern 
industrial civilization, but would go even further in limiting its 
action. Conceding to the state the essentially "political" 
function of protecting life and property and enforcing contracts, 
and large legislative powers in economic matters which concern 
society as consumers, the^y deny that the state is the supreme 
coordinating agency in society and would restrict the state in 
regard to productive operations not only in the matter of ad- 
ministration, but also of legislation. Both legislation and 
administration in productive enterprise in society they would 
confer upon exalted and improved trade-unions. 25 The extreme 
supporters of laissez-faire among sociologists were mentioned at 
the opening of this section. 

While there are thus real and significant differences of opinion 
among leading sociologists as to the nature and importance of 
the state, there is almost unanimous agreement among them on 
one fundamental problem, namely, the relation between society 
and the state. Sociologists are agreed that society is the more 
general and basic fact and term, which refers to and embraces 
in an inclusive manner all forms of associated life, whether that 
life be among animals or men. The state is a specific agency, 
perhaps the most important, among several fundamental types 
of organs or agencies utilized by society to insure that collective 
modes of life shall be more safe, efficient and progressive. 
Though its roots extend far back into the early history of man- 
kind, the state, of modern political terminology, is a very late and 
recent product of social evolution, and is thus by its very origin 
and genesis, as well as by analysis of its present status and func- 

24 Durkheim, De la Division du travail social (2nd ed., 1902), preface; Le Suicide 
pp. 434ff. 

25 Cole, Self-Government in Industry, Social Theory, Guild-Socialism. Cf . Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, December, 1920, pp. 665-69. On the subject of pluralistic 
theories see Coker, American Political Science Review, May, 1921, pp. 186-213. 
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tions, demonstrated to be a product, creation and creature of 
society. This is the basic point of departure for the sociological 
study of political problems and constitutes perhaps the most per- 
manent and distinctive contribution of sociology to the theory 
of the state. 

III. THE ORIGINS OP POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 

The importance of the sociological contributions to the investi- 
gation of the origins of political institutions grows out of the fact 
now generally conceded by all social scientists, that while society 
is far older than the human race, the state is a recent product of 
human progress. In fact, in the light of the newer historical 
chronology, it is but a contemporary development. Its origins, 
then, must be looked for within the general complex of social 
evolution and its genesis interpreted in the light of those basic 
socio-psychological forces and influences which made its appear- 
ance desirable and possible. 

Following out this line of doctrine the earlier historical sociol- 
ogists, and the comparative school of anthropologists, such as 
Spencer, Tylor, McLennan, Post, Letourneau, Kovalevsky and 
Morgan, worked out an elaborate scheme of the orderly, 
sequential and unilateral evolution of institutions. The stages of 
social and political development were sketched with assurance 
and were correlated with certain definite advances in material 
culture. Social organization was represented as having every- 
where moved forward in a uniform manner through the stages 
of the unorganized endogamous horde, the exogamous maternal 
clan, the exogamous paternal gens, tribal feudalism and the 
territorial state. Democracy was believed to be correlated with 
inferior culture, while monarchy invariably appeared with the 
proximate approach to the territorial state. The most famous 
synthesis of this point of view was embodied in Lewis Henry 
Morgan's Ancient Society, for more than a generation the most 
revered and quoted among the sacred books of the historical 
sociologists. 

While this type of historical sociology is now regarded as 
possessing little or no scientific value, its real significance may, 
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perhaps, be passed over too lightly. While founded on a hope- 
lessly faulty methodology and nearly invariably in error in their 
hypothetical synthesis of social development, this group of writers 
must be accorded the credit of having sketched out the problem 
to be solved, and of having indicated the correct avenue of 
approach to a study of the genesis of the state. More scientific 
methodology of research, and a wider range of more reliable data, 
have enabled a later generation to traverse the same ground with 
more assured results, but these pioneers created the background 
against which constructive criticism could later build the per- 
manent structure of social and political genesis. 

The destruction of the imposing but treacherous edifice of 
Morganian genetic sociology and the establishment of the science 
of social genesis on a firm and reliable foundation has been 
chiefly the work of a group of American anthropologists led by 
Professor Franz Boas. Following a truly inductive method, 
they reserved generalization until after a thorough study of 
concrete data had been made through personal observation. 
For about twenty-five years they have been working in intensive 
studies of local cultural areas, and now the synthesis of their 
results has begun to appear in such works as Boas' Mind of 
Primitive Man, Lowie's Primitive Society, and Culture and 
Ethnology, Wissler's American Indian and Goldenweiser's Totem- 
ism, and his recent Early Civilization. These writers have 
proved that there is no general tendency towards uniform uni- 
lateral evolution of social institutions, no succession of maternal 
and paternal relationship in sequential forms of social organiza- 
tion, no correlation of maternal organization with inferior culture 
or of paternal relationship with higher material civilization, or of 
primitive democracy with backward material culture and tribal 
monarchy and autocracy with more advanced civilization. 
Peoples appear to have developed to the threshold of the terri- 
torial or civil state through local groups with no clan or gens 
organization and through both maternal clans and paternal 
gentes. No authentic instance can be found in the whole litera- 
ture of critical anthropology of the independent passage of any 
group through all of these stages. As Professor Lowie summar- 
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izes the conclusions of these critical scholars in his truly great 
work, which is as much the authoritative synthesis of the newer 
position as Morgan's was of the old: 26 

"There is no fixed succession of maternal and paternal descent; 
sibless tribes may pass directly into the matrilineal or patrilineal 
condition; if the highest civilizations emphasize the paternal 
side of the family, so do many of the lowest; and the social history 
of a particular people cannot be reconstructed from any generally 
valid scheme of evolution but only in the light of its known and 
probable cultural relations with neighboring peoples." 

Of Morgan's view that primitive social and cultural institutions 
are associated with democratic political institutions, Lowie 
caustically remarks that "it may be said categorically that even 
at his worst Morgan never perpetrated more palpable nonsense, 
and that is saying a good deal." Monarchical and aristocratic 
political institutions frequently occur in connection with a very 
primitive material culture and a kinship basis of organization. 27 
Finally, Lowie shows on the basis of Schurtz's Altersklassen und 
Mdnnerbilnde that there was no sharp and final break between 
kinship society and the political or territorial state, nor any 
probability that this transition took place only in a few instances 
and by deliberate legal enactment, as in the case of the classic 
example of the legislation of Cleisthenes. The origin of the 
territorial state was prepared for centuries before its formal and 
final appearance by many and diverse types of primitive associa- 
tions and special forms of group organization which united the 
population of a territorial aggregate into a unity for certain forms 
of action, many of them of a political nature, irrespective of the 
diversity of kinship relations. 28 The origin of the political state, 
then, seems rather to have been the product of a gradual devel- 
opment than a semi-cataclysmic transformation. 

Though there was no catastrophic transition from tribal to 
political society, it required something more than normal peace- 

26 Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 185. 

27 Ibid., pp. 389-90. 

28 Ibid., pp. 390-96. 
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ful conditions to produce modern political society founded on 
rather extensive territorial units. What has now come to be 
regarded as the distinctive sociological theory of the origin of the 
state is the doctrine that the territorial state of historic times was 
a product of war and the forcible amalgamation of lesser groups 
into one larger aggregate. Hume and Adam Ferguson 29 had 
postulated this theory in the eighteenth century and it was 
revived by Herbert Spencer and Walter Bagehot. The writer 
who has by the thoroughness of his treatment made this subject 
primarily his own, is an Austrian Pole, the jurist and sociologist 
Ludwig Gumplowicz. In his Rassenkampf and his Grundriss, 
Gumplowicz has sketched in detail the various stages of this 
process of conquest, superimposition, assimilation and amalgama- 
tion which has characterized the development of the state from 
the clash of primitive tribal feudal groups to the perfection of the 
ethnic or national state. His view of political origins has been 
accepted by most sociologists who have concerned themselves 
with this subject, most notably Ratzenhofer in Austria, Oppen- 
heimer in Germany, Edward Jenks in England and Lester F. 
Ward and Albion W. Small in this country. 

This conception has been bitterly attacked by Jacques Novi- 
cow, who, in his La Critique du Darwinism social, calls attention 
to the many peaceful phases of political origins and activities 
and insists that the state arose chiefly to regulate commerce and 
protect property. Kropotkin in his Mutual Aid as a Factor in 
Evolution has also assailed this notion and pointed out the 
significance of cooperation in social and political origins. Ec- 
lectic writers, particularly Professor Giddings and Professor 
E. C. Hayes have attempted a synthesis of these opposing points 
of view. 30 They agree, however, with the majority of sociologists 
that in the period of political origins war was the most powerful 
factor in the creation of the state. It is significant that all of 

29 Hume, Essays Moral, Political and Literary, I, pp. 113-14; II, pp. 197ff., 
204; Ferguson, A History of Civil Society. 

30 Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 316; Hayes, An Introduction to the 
Study of Sociology, pp. 538S*. 
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these various groups of writers agree that in peace or war eco- 
nomic factors lie at the foundation of political origins and 
genesis. 31 

In addition to indicating the nature of political origins sociolo- 
gists have outlined in an illuminating manner the stages of 
political development in their relation to the general progress 
of civilization. Spencer's scheme divided political and social 
progress into three stages, the military, the industrial and the 
ethical, the last of which had not been attained anywhere and the 
second but partially. 32 Bagehot postulated an age of the devel- 
opment of custom, an age of the conflict of customs and the 
building up of nations, and a final age of political progress through 
discussion. 33 Giddings divides the stages of social progress into 
the zoogenic, the anthropogenic, the ethnogenic and the dem- 
ogenic, the first of which corresponds to the prehuman stage and 
the last to the period of civil society. This last period he further 
divides into the military-religious, the liberal-legal, and the eco- 
nomic ethical stages. 34 There is little doubt that Giddings' 
classification of the stages of social and political progress is the 
most satisfactory achievement in this field, though we may expect 
in the revised edition of his Principles of Sociology a rewriting of 
much of the detailed treatment of social evolution in the light of 
the newer views of primitive social organization which have been 
worked out by Boas and his colleagues and brought together by 
Lowie. Other well-known classifications of political evolution 
are Oppenheimer's postulate of progress through the stages of the 
primitive feudal state, the maritime state, the developed feudal 
state and the constitutional state, 36 and Hobhouse's notion that 
political authority has in turn rested upon the principles of 
kinship, authority and citizenship. 36 In all of these classifications 

31 The most notable contribution to this point of view is Oppenheimer's The 
State; the most extreme view is to be found in Loria's Economic Foundations of 
Society. 

82 Spencer, Principles of Sociology, II, pp. 569ff. 

33 Bagehot, Physics and Politics. 

31 Giddings, Principles of Sociology, bk. ill. 

35 Oppenheimer, The State. 

86 Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution (ed. 1915), pp. 42ff. 
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the significant fact is that the political progress has been correlated 
with and dependent upon, general social development. 

The contributions of psychological sociologists to the analysis 
of the psychic foundations of the state and political obedience 
will be dealt with later and in another connection, but it may be 
here remarked that their work has, if anything, been more 
significant and original than the sociological contributions to the 
historical genesis of the state. 37 

IV. THE BASIC FACTOKS IN THE STATE 

While political scientists have long been virtually agreed that 
a state must embrace as essential elements population, territory, 
property, and sovereign power, they have done little more than 
assume these as metaphysical entities and, with the exception 
of elaborate metaphysical discussions of sovereignty, they have 
not proceeded to a concrete description and analysis of these 
fundamental factors in the state in such a way as would indicate 
their direct bearing upon political action or furnish any real 
guidance to the statesman. Here again sociology has made a 
modest attempt to penetrate beyond formal definition and logical 
assumption and relate these political elements to substantial 
reality. 

That branch of sociology generally designated as demography 
has for the first time thoroughly described and classified the social 
population according to numbers, sex, age, property, occupation, 
religion, nationality, mobility and the factors involved in vital 
statistics. Instead of a vague and undifferentiated entity the 
social population has become something which is definite, 
classified and adapted to intelligent utilization by political 
scientist or governmental official. This fine of work has been 
associated with such names as Newsholme, Bowley, Dumont, 
Levasseur, Hansen, Nitti, Willcox, Mayo-Smith, Wright, Durand 
and Bailey. 38 A more thorough investigation and a more scien- 

37 See section X below. 

38 Perhaps the first comprehensive achievement of this sort which appeared 
in English was Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith's two books, Statistics and 
Sociology and Statistics and Economics. 
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tific analysis of the problems of race have also led to notable 
contributions to a more accurate understanding of population 
problems. The careful descriptive studies and classifications of 
races on the foundation of valid physical criteria by Ripley, Sergi, 
Deniker and others have revealed the hopeless mixture of races 
in ancient and modern times and demonstrated the essential 
illiteracy and scientific bankruptcy which is self-confessed on 
the part of any writer who would attempt a racial explanation of 
the political development of any European state, ancient or 
modern. These writers, together with Professor Boas, have shown 
how extremely tenuous is all evidence for the doctrine of racial 
superiority, and have put to rest for all time the Aryan myth and 
all allied vestiges of racial arrogance which have perverted history 
and politics from the days of Aristotle and St. Peter to Count 
Joseph Arthur of Gobineau and Houston Stuart Chamberlain. 89 
Differentia] biology has been utilized for sociological purposes 
by such writers as Galton, Pearson, Bateson, Ammon, Schall- 
mayer, Jacoby, Vacher de Lapouge, Conklin, Tenney, Daven- 
port and Keller with the aim of discovering whether or not 
modern political tendencies are justified by the findings of 
biological science. While they can scarcely be said to have 
arrived at any consensus of opinion, they have at least proved 
that the questions of democracy and aristocracy, of social strata 
generally, of remedial social legislation and of immigration 
policies all involve biological problems of the first magnitude and 
cannot be finally settled without an appeal to biological criteria. 
It might be said in passing that Ammon and Lapouge incline to 
a justification of aristocracy, Jacoby, Tenney and Conklin, with 
reservations, to a vindication of democracy, and Bateson to a 
defense of modified socialism. It is significant that nearly all 
agree that there is no biological support for a pure or egalitarian 
democracy and that democracy can scarcely hope to survive 
unless it improves in the utilization of superior capacity and in 
its ability to check the increase of the defective biological types 

39 See especially Ripley, Races of Europe, chs. vi, xvn; Boas, Mind of Primitive 
Man, ch. i. For hold-overs of the old doctrine, see Demolins, Anglo-Saxon 
Superiority; McDougall, The Group Mind; Wells, Outline of History. 
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that are no longer as ruthlessly eliminated as formerly by the 
processes of nature. 40 

Differential psychology has revealed equally significant vari- 
ations in mental capacity and has challenged in many ways the 
complacency of the unqualified exponents of democracy. Pro- 
fessor Giddings has made a provisional use of this data in his psy- 
chological classification of the population of the United States. 
The extensive data which has been brought forward by the recent 
intelligence tests administered by the United States army and 
now being introduced into civilian endeavor will do much to aid 
in this all-important problem of arriving at a scientific estimate 
of variations in mental capacity in the population with all the 
implications which this carries for political questions. 41 Finally, 
Professor Giddings has shown how the social population develops 
into a society requiring political direction and control, and 
has suggested a differentiation of the population into classes 
which are expressive of their relation to political authority. He 
finds that there are subjects of authority or all those who dwell 
within the limits of the state; makers of moral authority, or 
those who in any way help to shape public opinion; makers of 
legal authority, or those who exercise the right of suffrage; and 
agents of authority, or the political government. 42 These, then, 
are a few of the ways in which sociology has aided in giving 
definiteness and significance to the conception of the social popu- 
lation which political scientists have metaphysically assumed as 
a prerequisite of the state. 

Sociologists working from the geographical standpoint have 
also given to the concept of territory some meaning and signif- 
icance other than so many thousand square miles indicated on 

40 A significant contribution to this subject which reviews much of the im- 
portant literature is Tenney's Social Democracy and Population. See also Todd, 
Theories of Social Progress, chs. xvi-xx. 

41 Giddings, "A Provisional Distribution of the Population of the United 
States into Psychological Classes" in the Psychological Review, July, 1901. Cf. 
Sumner, Folkways, pp. 40ff ; Lichtenberger, "The Social Significance of Mental 
Levels," in Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol. 15; McDougall, 
7s America Safe for Democracy? 

42 Giddings, Principles of Sociology, bk. n, ch. i; Elements of Sociology, pp. 
201-202. 
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a map by means of some distinctive chromatic characterization. 
That aspiration to understand the relation between political 
structure and processes and geographical conditions which 
Montesquieu expressed and which has characterized writers from 
Hippocrates and Aristotle to Ratzel and Huntington has now 
been in good part realized. The accumulation of geographical 
data as a result of the discoveries from the time of Marco Polo, 
Columbus and Chardin to Alexander Von Humboldt enabled 
Karl Ritter during the first half of the last century to systema- 
tize the subject of physical and human geography.** With the 
aid of the Darwinian doctrine Friedrich Ratzel was able to go 
further and more firmly establish the science of anthropogeogra- 
phy, within which he found ample space for a detailed discussion 
of the relation between geography and the state. 44 In France, 
Elisee Reclus rivalled Ratzel as a systematizer, 46 and in America 
Ratzel's pupil, Miss Ellen Semple, has given a faithful English 
rendition of her master's doctrine. 46 As Ratzel has well insisted, 
it is not a problem of man versus nature, but of man, society 
and nature evolving together through reciprocal influences. 

In addition to these systematic treatises other writers have 
made important contributions to special phases of the general 
subject. Cowan and Mackinder have indicated the importance 
of a protective topography and the possession of strategic areas 
and positions. Leon Metchnikoff has sketched the significance 
of river basin environments for political origins and development. 
Le Play and Geddes have demonstrated the relation of natural 
geographic regions to political segregation and unity. Demolins 
has brought together a striking review of the bearing of routes 
of travel and communication on the foundation and disruption 
of states. Huntington has surveyed the operation of the climatic 
factor in both its static and dynamic aspects, and has developed 

43 See especially the introduction to his Erdkunde. His significant doctrines 
have been translated by W. L. Gage as Ritter's Geographical Essays. 

44 His important contributions to this specific subject are Der Stoat und sein 
Boden, and Politische Geographie. 

45 See his Nouvelle geographic universelle; La Terre et I'Homme. 

46 Semple, American History in Its Geographic Conditions; Influences of Geo- 
graphic Environment. 
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an original thesis as to the relation between climatic conditions 
and the prosperity and decadence of political aggregates. Dexter 
has investigated the relation between conduct and the weather, 
and has indicated that a study of the barometer will allow police 
captains to determine when they will need their reservists. 
Brunhes has called attention to the fact that the concept of 
physical environment must be expanded to include additions and 
variations introduced by man, a modern city block being as much 
a part of the environment as an adjoining mountain peak. 47 
Professor Giddings in his Theory of Social Causation has endeav- 
ored to relate the physical environment to the psychic factors 
in society and the state. 

Though the part of property and economic factors in political 
processes has been recognized by the most significant writers 
on the subject of politics from Aristotle through Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Harrington, Locke, and the "Fathers," such as Adams, 
Madison and Calhoun, to the Ricardian socialists, the vital im- 
portance of this material factor in politics was well nigh lost 
sight of in the last generation of metaphysical and juristic polit- 
ical science, and a leading American student of historical politics 
almost received professional ostracism for calling attention to the 
fact that the framers of the constitution admitted that economic 
factors had played a large part in the drafting of that document 
and in the reception accorded it. 48 Sociological writers have ren- 
dered notable service in helping to revive this point of approach 
which alone can give rationale to any interpretation of political 
activities. Commons and Loria have indicated the relation of 
property to the genesis and structure of government and the 
location of sovereign power; while Veblen has made the most 
notable contribution to the explanation of the manner in which 
economic factors react upon the other social institutions, such 
as politics, religion, law, education, custom and fashion. 49 

47 A comprehensive but ill-organized survey of this literature is contained in 
Roller's The Theory of Environment. A systematic treatment by Professor J. 
F. Thomas is under way. 

48 Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution. 

49 Commons, "A Sociological View of Sovereignty," in American Journal of 
Sociology, Vols. 5-6. Loria, The Economic Foundations of Society. Veblen, The 
Theory of the Leisure Class; The Vested Interests. 
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Gumplowicz and Oppenheimer have insisted that economic ex- 
ploitation has furnished the motive power in political processes 
since the dawn of history. 50 Ratzenhofer, Small and Bentley 
have shown how the forwarding of the legal and pacific adjust- 
ment of contending interests is the one uniform, permanent and 
unique function of the state. 51 

Sociologists have undertaken to indicate the social origins and 
limitations of political sovereignty. While Spencer and Novicow 
have rejected the concept outright, most sociologists have in- 
clined to the view that it is a valid political concept, but must be 
studied in its proper social setting. Professor Giddings, while 
admitting that sovereignty is "the dominant human power, 
individual or pluralistic, in a politically organized and politically 
independent population," denies that it is original, absolute, 
unlimited or universal power. It is strictly limited by social cir- 
cumstances, and its modes of expression have been closely cor- 
related with the stages of social evolution. 52 Commons and Loria 
have made clear the vital relation between the economic suprem- 
acy of a social class and the possession of sovereign power, and 
have indicated the correlation of alterations in property and 
economic power with shifts in the location of sovereignty. 
Not only have sociological writers questioned the doctrine of 
absolute sovereignty, they have also expressed a doubt of its 
unity. 53 The pluralists and gild-socialists contend that sovereignty 
is not only limited and relative, but is also distributed. 64 

Finally, Professor Ross has contended that political institutions 
and influences constitute but a part of the agencies which secure 
social control and enforce obedience to group rules, and has at- 
tempted to formulate the laws which govern the relative degree 

60 Gumplowicz, Outlines of Sociology; Oppenheimer, The State. 

H Ratzenhofer, Wesen und Zweck der Politik; Small, General Sociology, pp. 
193ff, 242; Bentley, The Process of Government. 

62 Giddings, "Sovereignty and Government," Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. 21 ; The Responsible State, pp. 36-48. 

«« Cf. Coker, loc. cit. 

M Cf . Laski, Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty, ch. i ; Figgis, Churches in 
the Modern State; Duguit, Law in the Modern State; Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. 24, pp. 284-95. 
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of operation of political and non-political agencies in the way of 
maintaining order in a community. 55 This interesting line of 
development has been cultivated by a long list of social psycholo- 
gists who have demonstrated beyond question the fact that with- 
out the proper socio-psychological background and support, 
political sovereignty could not have even the most nebulous 
existence or any power whatever to compel obedience. 56 

V. THE FORMS OF THE STATE AND OF GOVERNMENT 

While sociologists have accepted the validity of the technical 
distinction between the state and the government, they have 
regarded political activity as a unified whole and have not dwelt 
to any extent upon the sociological implications of this distinc- 
tion. Their classifications of the forms of the state and of the 
government have, then, been based upon a consideration of the 
general type of political control in any society. The sociological 
writings on this subject may be divided into two types of ap- 
proach, the sociological interpretation of conventional forms of 
classification and distinctly original sociological classifications. 

Though a few writers, such as Le Bon, W.H. Mallock, Le Play, 
Ammon and Vacher de Lapouge incline to favor aristocracy as 
against democracy, most sociologists have come to accept the 
existence of democracy as assured for the present at least and 
have therefore devoted their comment to the consideration of 
the problems of democracy. The common point of departure for 
sociological discussions of democracy has been the conviction that 
the typical statement of the political scientists that democracy is 
the form of the state in which the power is in the hands of the 
majority or where universal suffrage prevails is but a very imper- 
fect and incomplete characterization of this form of political 
organization. 

A. F. Bentley has shown that the essence of all govern- 
ments is the struggle of interest groups with each other, and holds 

56 Ross, Social Control. 

66 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd; Wallas, The Great Society; Tarde, Les Trans- 
formations du pouvoir. The psychological factors in the state are classified in 
section X below. 
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that a despotism is a form of government in which group interests 
and antagonisms are settled by the action of an individual, an 
aristocracy where they are handled by the powerful few, and a 
democracy exists only where every interest and group can ex- 
press itself and secure representation for itself in a fair and equi- 
table manner." 

Lester F. Ward in a socio-historical analysis of the varieties 
of democracy finds three successive types: physiocracy, or the 
dominance of laissez-faire concepts; plutocracy, or the present ex- 
ploitation of philosophical individualism in the interest of the 
corrupt vested interests; and the sociocracy of the future, when 
government will be utilized for the interest of the whole communi- 
ty and will be founded on the laws of social science. 68 Professor 
Giddings has held that a true democracy must embrace not only 
popular sovereignty and universal suffrage but a social system 
in which equality of legal right and of economic and social oppor- 
tunity prevails. 59 This view that any democracy worth while 
must provide for a democratic social and economic regime is 
shared by most other sociologists; and Small, Cooley, Loria, 
Commons and Hobhouse have made important contributions 
in the way of elaborating this notion. Cooley has dwelt at 
length upon the problems of modern democracy, which, he be- 
lieves, center around the difficulties encountered in putting into 
operation on a large scale the fundamental notions, ideals and 
practices of democracy which were originally developed in the 
small face-to-face primary groups, such as the family, neighbor- 
hood and community. 60 Other stimulating writers, chiefly 
Professor Maciver, Miss Follett and Professor Geddes, believe 
that democracy can be saved only by a reversal of present central- 
izing tendencies and a revival of the importance of community 
interests and unity in both social and political affairs. 61 Several 
sociologists, most notably Sumner and Hobhouse, have con- 

• 7 Bentley, The Process of Government, pp. 305ff. 

88 Ward, The Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 311ff. 

59 Giddings, Elements of Sociology, ch. xxiv. 

60 Cooley, Social Organization, especially pts. i-iii. 

81 Maciver, Community, a Sociological Study; Follett, The New State; Geddes, 
Cities in Evolution. 
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sidered the relation of democracy to international affairs and 
have contended that democracy and imperialism are mutually 
exclusive and destructive, a position which Professor Giddings 
has vigorously attacked. 62 

The sociological innovations in the way of a reclassification of 
political systems have not been epoch-making or revolutionary, 
but they have pointed the way to the only significant type of class- 
ification, namely, that which will be expressive of the general social 
system and its relation to political affairs. Comte believed that 
there are but two really fundamental types of government, a 
theocracy, or the government by priests, and a sociocracy, or 
the control of political policy by sociologists. 63 Spencer believed 
that political institutions were shaped by the general purpose 
of social organization, which has been for war or industrial ex- 
pansion. Therefore, the two great successive types of states 
have been the military and the industrial. He hazarded the hope 
that an ethical type of social and political organization might 
ultimately appear. 64 Bagehot believed that there were two vital 
forms of political organization, one based on rigidity of custom 
and authoritative dominion and the other founded on free dis- 
cussion and representative institutions. 65 Ratzenhofer and Small 
have argued that there have been two chief types of states, the 
early authoritarian conquest-state and its gradual development 
into a more democratic and progressive culture-state. 66 Tarde, 
looking at the question from a psychological point of view, has 
maintained that the two possible forms of political institutions are 
a teleocracy, or the sovereignty of desires, and an ideocracy, or the 
dominion of ideas. 67 Ross has held with vigor the doctrine that 
the location of the dominant social power is the only real criterion 
of political authority and has classified the various regimes 
which are indicative of the dominating forces in society. 68 In his 

82 Cf. Hobhouse, Democracy and Reaction; Giddings, Democracy and Empire. 

63 Comte, Principles of a Positive Polity, III, p. 326. 

64 Spencer, The Principles of Sociology, II, pp. 568ff. 

85 Bagehot, Physics and Politics. 

86 Small, General Sociology, pp. 193ff. 

67 Tarde, Les Transformations du pouvoir, pp. 212-13. 
88 Ross, Social Control, p. 79. 
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Historical and Descriptive Sociology Professor Giddings has made 
an even more ambitious effort to classify the different types of 
societies in a manner which will express both their general 
psychic characteristics and the form of social bond and public 
policy which prevails in each. He differentiates some eight 
such types — sympathetic, congenial, approbational, despotic, 
authoritative, conspirital, contractual and idealistic. 

VI. THE PROCESSES AND MECHANISM OP GOVERNMENT 

While sociological writers have devoted considerable attention 
to the problems of the processes and mechanism of government, 
as, for example, Tarde 's attack on Montesquieu 's theory of the 
division of powers and Ward 's argument for executive leadership 
in the legislature, the really significant contributions that they 
have made to this phase of politics lie in three main departments; 
the essence of the governmental process, the nature and tenden- 
cies of political parties, and the necessity of finding some way for 
decentralizing the top-heavy and over-grown national state of 
the present day. 

In dealing with the important problem of the real essence of 
government the sociologists have in most cases abandoned as an 
adequate description the pious abstraction that government 
"exists for the good of the governed" or for the advancement of 
the Christian virtues in the community, and have sought to dis- 
cover the real nature of the "process of government." In doing 
so they have gone back to the position first established by Aris- 
totle, elaborated by Althusius, and revived in more recent times 
by John Adams, Madison and Calhoun in this country, and by 
Hall and the Ricardian socialists in Great Britain: namely, that 
society is a complex of groups each of which is given coherence and 
energy through the possession of a common interest or set of 
interests. 69 The state exists to furnish the necessary restraint 
for this conflict of interests and to insure that it will be a bene- 

69 For the most elaborate formal treatment of the type, structure and per- 
sistence of social groups, which Professors Small and Ellwood have well called 
"social geometry," see Simmel, Soziologie, Untersuchungen uber die Formen der 
Vergeselhchaftung. 
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ficial rather than a destructive process. Government is the 
agency or avenue through which these groups carry on the public 
phases of their conflict and realize their objects, or effect a tem- 
porarily satisfactory adjustment of their aims with the opposing 
aspirations of other groups. Log-rolling, accordingly, instead of 
representing a degenerate and depraved mode of political activity 
becomes the typical and essential political process and legislative 
procedure. This conception of the essence of the governmen- 
tal function and process in its sociological form was first thorough- 
ly worked out by Ludwig Gumplowicz. It was taken up in 
Europe by Ratzenhofer, Oppenheimer, Loria and a number of 
brilliant French and Belgian sociologists and jurists, and was 
brought into this country by Professor Small. In a modified 
form it was accepted by Gierke in Germany, by Durkheim in 
France, and Maitland and Figgis in England. But the most 
thorough and comprehensive exposition of this cardinal contri- 
bution of sociology to politics has been the work of Mr. A. F. 
Bentley in his treatise on The Process of Government. 

This view of the nature of government has led immediately to 
the consideration of the problem of representative government 
and the desirable type of representative units. As might be ex- 
pected, there are few sociologists among those who have given 
any special attention to the subject who can find courage to 
defend the present illogical, anachronistic and artificial method 
of representation through territorial units, which is based upon 
the preposterous political and psychological fallacy that there is 
a general community or district sentiment apart from the interests 
of the various classes and groups which can be isolated and rep- 
resented in government. Sociologists have demonstrated the 
fact that even under territorial representation the basic interest 
groups seek, and in various indirect and subterranean ways 
obtain that representation which is denied to them in a direct 
and open form. Indeed, most sociologists, in common with pro- 
gressive political scientists, agree that if the adjustment of group 
interests is the essence of government, representative institu- 
tions must have their form and mechanisms brought into harmony 
with the real purpose and function of government. It scarcely 
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needs to be mentioned that the psychological sociologists have 
long since laid at rest the Rousseauean dogma of the "general 
will "and the fractional distribution of sovereign power among the 
citizens of a state, upon which territorial representation was 
based and by which it was justified. 70 About the only sociologist 
of constructive or liberal tendencies recently to defend terri- 
torial representation against vocationalism is Mr. Graham 
Wallas. In his Our Social Heritage he mantains that vocation- 
alism would produce group selfishness, conservatism, the rule of 
mediocrity, inefficiency in the accumulation of socially necessary 
capital, and the loss of national patriotism and cooperative 
activity. But even he admits that the solution of the problem 
of representative government will lie in a compromise between 
vocationalism and territorial representation. 

These views concerning the essence of governmental activity 
and the real basis of representative government are intimately 
related to what may be regarded as the sociological doctrine of 
political parties. Sociologists who have devoted much time to 
this problem are practically united in the belief that a political 
party is in reality an interest group or a coalition of interest 
groups which have more common than divergent objects, and 
find it advantageous to present a unified front against other 
combinations Of opposed interest groups. The party organiza- 
tion itself tends to become an interest group which seeks the pres- 
tige and financial rewards which flow from party loyalty and 
success. While there is a considerable amount of group selfish- 
ness and wasted energy through counter efforts, sociologists are 
inclined to believe that the contention of these interest groups 
is the chief dynamic and progressive factor in political life. 71 

Beyond this illuminating identification of parties with interest 
groups sociologists have investigated the very important question 

70 Cf. De Greef, La Constituante et le rigime representatif; Durkheim, De la 
Division du travail social (2nd ed.), preface; Le Suicide, pp. 434ff. ; Wallas, Human 
Nature in Politics; The Great Society; McDougall, The Group Mind; Cooley, 
Social Organization. 

71 See the works of Gumplowicz, Oppenheimer, Ratzenhofer, Small and 
Bentley referred to above; also Ward, "The Sociology of Political Parties," 
American Journal of Sociology, January, 1908. 
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of the development of oligarchical tendencies in political parties, 
which is one of the most threatening phases of modern democracy 
and perhaps its gravest defect. The psychological sociologists 
such as Le Bon, Sighele and Ross have suggested that this may be 
due to the prevalence of crowds and crowd psychological condi- 
tions in modern urban civilization, a situation which gives the 
unscrupulous leader or manipulator of crowds an unparalleled 
opportunity to exploit their weaknesses and instability. 72 

Graham Wallas has indicated the manner in which party leaders 
are able to make an emotional appeal to the citizens through 
party symbols and shibboleths and thus reduce to a nullity the 
critical capacity of the voters and make them easy victims of the 
party organization. 73 Professor Giddings believes that oligarchy 
in party politics is but one aspect of the operation of the sociologi- 
cal law that "the few always dominate. " This is as true in other 
phases of political and social life as it is in partisan politics. 
Through differential reaction to stimulation, which is due to 
differences in individual capacity and opportunity, the alert and 
energetic few invariably dominate all situations and the oligarchi- 
cal tendencies in political parties are but one manifestation of a 
universal social tendency. 74 Of course, few sociologists are 
naive enough to imagine that the ostensible political bosses 
represent the real power in modern parties. They recognize 
what Bryce, Ostrogorski, Sumner, Weyl and others have 
pointed out, that the real power resides in the great economic 
interests, whose puppets and servants are the political bosses. 
This important fact constitutes the final answer to critics 
of American democracy who condemn it as the rule of the 
ignorant and propertyless classes. 

All of these various contributions to the subject of the auto- 
cratic nature of parties have been brought together by Professor 
Robert Michels in what is unquestionably the most signal socio- 
logical contribution to the analysis of political parties. He 

72 See especially, Le Bon, The Crowd. 

73 Wallas, Human Nature in Politics. 

74 Giddings, The Responsible State, pp. 18ff. ; American Journal of Sociology, 
March, 1920, pp. 5393. 
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makes it clear how democracy requires organization for represen- 
tation and government, how organization makes necessary leader- 
ship, how leaders are able to utilize the crowd psychological condi- 
tions that prevail in modern society and political life for their own 
interest and advancement, and how leadership and authority tend 
to develop arrogance, impatience of restraint and a lack of a 
sense of responsibility on the part of leaders. 75 

The remaining contributions of some significance which soci- 
ologists have made to the problem of political procedure are re- 
lated to the matter of providing for some rational and effective 
method of decentralizing the overburdened and dangerously 
artificial national state. There are, to be sure, some sociologists 
who favor the growing tendency towards centralization in large 
political aggregates and who would even advocate further ex- 
tension, 76 but most of them agree that the present large national 
states were the product of dynastic ambitions in a past age when 
the duties of the state and the problems which confront political 
agencies were much less numerous and complex than those which 
have followed the industrial revolution and its reaction upon 
society and politics. They feel that the large national state is 
both incompetent to deal with such a variety of problems in any 
detail and unable to arouse the necessary interest on the part of 
the citizens in political affairs. While admitting the necessity 
of preserving the unity of states for matters of international 
relations and for securing a common policy on matters which 
affect the whole population in much the same way, these writers 
contend that some method must be found which will secure 
specialized skill in administration and legislation and arouse a 
keen interest on the part of the citizens in public affairs. 

One method of securing this result has been proposed by Durk- 
heim and constitutes the sociological avenue to administrative 
syndicalism. He would have the state lay down general policies 
in legislation and then hand over the detailed application in 
special cases to syndicates of employers and employees. 77 The 

75 Michels, Political Parties; a Sociological Study of the Oligarchical Tendencies 
of Political Parties. 

78 For example, Tarde, Giddings and Ludwig Stein. 

77 Durkheim, De la Division du travail social (2nd ed.), preface. 
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gild-socialists would go even further and restrict state legisla- 
tion to matters concerning the interests of consumers. Producers 
organized in improved trade-unions would be given practical 
administrative and legislative autonomy. 78 Another group of 
thinkers would solve the problem by territorial decentralization 
and the centering of political life around the natural community 
or the geographically unified region. Those who lay most stress 
on the importance of group or community believe that only by 
making the community the basis of social and political reconstruc- 
tion can morale and efficiency be insured in political life. 79 The 
regionalists hold similar doctrines, but lay more stress upon the 
geographical factors determining the limits of the natural social 
and political units and less upon a community of interest. 80 Both 
groups would provide for unity in general policy and for protec- 
tion from invasion through an improved type of federalism. 
Finally, the Italian sociologist and jurist, Vaccaro, believes that 
the future is bound to witness a process of political devolution 
and the development of small states adjusted to natural regional 
advantages and to administrative convenience. The large 
national states were a product of the necessity of finding some 
manner of avoiding war, but with the gradual elimination of 
war the very advantages of small states in times of peace will 
force a return to more natural and organic political units. 81 

VII. SOCIOLOGICAL OPINION ON LIBEETY AND EIGHTS 

Sociologists have given little attention to the age-long ques- 
tion of the problem of whether or not authority is essential to 
liberty. In fact, most of them dismiss the question as scholastic 
and hold that it is self-evident that under any known condi- 

78 Cole, Social Theory; Guild Socialism. 

" For example, R. M. Maciver and M. P. Follett. Both of these writers, 
of course, make common interest rather than geographical proximity the real 
test of community. For the most thorough sociological discussion of the dis- 
tinction between society, state and community see Tonnies, Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft. 

80 Geddes, Cities in Evolution; Geddes and Branford, The Coming Polity; 
Brun, he RSgionalisme. 

81 Vaccaro, Les Bases sociologiques du droit et de Vitat, pp. 472ff. 
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tions of associated life some type of authority is essential to 
liberty if not to existence. 82 Only a negligible minority with 
essentially anarchistic leanings, such as Kropotkin, have denied 
this. Yet sociologists have done a useful service in setting forth 
the social foundations of liberty and in indicating the condi- 
tions under which liberal institutions are possible. In the first 
place, they make it clear that liberty is not primarily a political 
matter. Politics have nearly as little relation to human conduct 
as religion. Probably nine-tenths of the impulses to action and 
the inhibitions of the average citizen come from social and psy- 
chological influences and forces which are not even indirectly 
political. 83 

Confining themselves more specificially to the problem of 
political liberty, the sociologists have emphasized the fact that 
liberty and liberal institutions are not matters which may be 
deliberately willed by statesmen and put into operation without 
reference to the social environment. They have shown that a 
large degree of liberty is possible only in those communities or 
societies where there is a large amount of like-mindedness and 
cultural similarity, and where gross inequalities of culture, wealth 
and opportunity are relatively absent. 84 Further, states which 
are usually capable of allowing and enjoying a considerable 
degree of liberty in normal times may find it necessary in times of 
stress and danger, such as war or famine, to curtail greatly the 
normal amount of individual freedom of action. Liberty, both 
in its normal manifestations and in its temporary fluctuations, 
is a function or product of "circumstantial pressure" coming 
from the social environment. 85 Further, sociologists have recog- 
nized that it is unscientific, if not futile, to talk about some vague 
generalized liberty. There are many types of liberty, all of which 
must be provided for in a truly liberal state, as for example, civil 
liberty, economic liberty, religious liberty, personal liberty and 

83 Cf. Stein, Philosophische StrDmungen der Gegenwart, ch. xv. 

88 Cf. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd; Ross, Social Psychology; and, above all, 
Sumner, Folkways. 

81 Giddings, Inductive Sociology, pp. 225ff ; Ross, Social Control, pp. 411ff. 

85 Giddings, "Pluralistic Behavior," American Journal of Sociology, January 
and March, 1920. 
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so on. Professor Hobhouse, in particular, has attempted to 
classify and define the various types of liberty and to give greater 
precision to this line of discussion. 86 The most significant recent 
sociological contribution to the doctrine of liberty is contained 
in Wallas' Our Social Heritage. He makes it clear that any 
socialized theory of liberty must provide, not only for the removal 
of all obstructions in the way of using one's faculties, but also for 
the conscious and organized will to use them. Liberty is, thus, a 
positive as well as a negative concept. On these grounds Wallas 
finds that the Periclean notion of liberty is far more helpful than 
the negative definitions of John Stuart Mill and Sidney Webb. 
The sociological view of political rights is that they are those 
"rules of the game" in the social process which are accepted 
and applied by the community through constitutional or statutory 
law. But by far the most significant contribution which soci- 
ologists have made to the subject of political rights is to rejuve- 
nate the doctrine of natural rights, divest them of their meta- 
physical origins and implications, and give them an essentially 
evolutionary restatement. They reject completely the notion 
that the natural is identical with the primitive and that natural 
rights are those liberties and immunities which man has brought 
over with him from the primitive age into political life. Rather, 
what is natural is that which seems to be in harmony with the es- 
sential conditions of existence and development as revealed by the 
evolutionary process. Natural rights, then, are those types of 
individual immunity and freedom which seem on the basis of 
the observation of the process of social evolution to be most con- 
ducive to the most effective functioning and the most rapid 
development of the social organism. As such they are the in- 
dispensable foundation and guide for all moral and legal rights. 87 
Professor Giddings has concisely summarized this sociological 
view of the nature and importance of "natural rights:" 88 

88 Hobhouse, Liberalism, especially ch. n. 

87 Giddings, Principles of Sociology, pp. 418-19; The Responsible State, pp. 
59-68; Hobhouse, Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 196-200; Cooley 
Social Organization, pp. 46-48. 

88 Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 418. This doctrine is, of course, de- 
structive of that theory of natural rights which has flourished in the chambers 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
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"Natural rights, as the term was once understood, have gone 
to the limbo of outworn creeds; not so those natural norms of 
positive right that sociology is just beginning to disclose. Legal 
rights are rights sanctioned by the law-making power; moral 
rights are rules of right sanctioned by the conscience of the 
community; natural rights are socially necessary norms of right, 
enforced by natural selection in the sphere of social relations; and 
in the long run there can be neither legal nor moral rights that 
are not grounded in natural rights as thus defined. " Professor 
Giddings also insists that from the sociological point of view 
natural rights cannot be monopolized by the individual; the com- 
munity can claim natural rights as well: 89 

"Natural rights are of two categories. There are natural 
rights of the community, and natural rights of the individual. 
Both the community and the individual have a natural right to 
exist and a natural right to grow or develop. 

"If mankind or any moiety of mankind has a moral right to 
exist, a community or society has such a right because it is only 
through mutual aid that human life is possible, and only through 
social relationships that the intellectual and the moral life of 
man can be sustained." 

It is this doctrine of the natural rights of the community, or 
the conception of social interests, which has greatly influenced 
progressive sociological jurisprudence. 90 Moreover, as Mr. 
Wallas has insisted in his most recent work, it is necessary to 
adopt a dynamic theory of natural rights. Evolutionary prod- 
ucts are rarely permanent and transcendental. Natural rights, 
that is, socially necessary rights, must vary in their content 
with changes in general social conditions and institutions. 
Rights which may have been socially "natural" in a primitive 
community may have ceased to be such at the present time. 
Natural rights, then, are a product of social needs and interests, 
and must necessarily vary in their character with the progress 
of the social order. 

89 Giddings, The Responsible State, p. 65. Graham Wallas has also emphasized 
this point of view in Our Social Heritage, Ch. viii. 

80 Cf. Pound, "A Theory of Social Interests," Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, Vol. 15, (1920). 
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VIII. THE SCOPE OP STATE ACTIVITY 

The sociologists have devoted considerable attention to an 
attempt to discover an adequate definition of progress. Comte 
looked upon it as a gradual triumph of the scientific outlook over 
the theological and the metaphysical. Spencer and Bagehot 
both viewed it as the more perfect adjustment of the organism 
to the environment. Lester F. Ward regarded it as essentially 
the increase of human happiness through the overcoming of 
ignorance and error. Giddings has stated his belief that the 
essence of progress is the amelioration of the biological conflict 
between individual interest and race interest. Ratzenhofer and 
Small hold that it consists in the gradual substitution of coopera- 
tion for conflict. Hobhouse believes that it consists in the 
development of harmonious relations in society and the more 
perfect development of cooperative activity. Professor Tenney 
looks upon progress as a substitution of integral for partial 
satisfaction in the standard of life. Professor Cooley has 
recently made a plea for a tentative theory of progress. 91 

Much more important than these representative formulations 
of the idea of progress have been the sociological conceptions of 
the manner in which progress is achieved and the relation of the 
state to this process. The earlier sociologists, under the spell of 
the Darwinian doctrine and the belief in the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters, and impelled at every turn to apply it by 
direct analogy to human society, were inclined to believe that 
progress was a spontaneous and inevitable product of natural 
processes working in an evolutionary manner. Human effort 
could not hasten the process, but might fatally retard or divert 
the movement. Hence, Darwinian biology plus the biological 
analogy applied to human society served to bolster up a doctrine 
of political quietism and individualism in much the same way 

91 Professor A. J. Todd has produced a comprehensive compilation of the 
various notions of social progress. See his Theories of Social Progress. Pro 
fessor A. A. Tenney has been working for some time on a plan to present an 
objective estimate and measurement of progress. Gumplowicz and Le Bon 
differ from most sociologists in denying that there is any definitive verifiable 
progress. 
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that the appropriation of Newtonian mechanics for social philoso- 
phy a century earlier provided a pseudo-scientific foundation 
for the individualistic political philosophy of the physiocrats and 
the classical economists. The most forceful exponents of this 
point of view among sociologists were the Englishman, Herbert 
Spencer, the Russian, Jacques Novicow, the Austrian, Ludwig 
Gumplowicz, and the American, William Graham Sumner. 92 

More recently, however, sociologists have inclined to the view 
that "the theory of continuous automatic inevitable progress 
is impossible," or that, if possible, it is a slow and expensive 
matter as compared with the acceleration and direction of the 
process by the conscious control of the human mind. They 
believe that though the evolutionary process in society has been, 
down to the present, a genetic and spontaneous development, 
the time has now arrived or is fast approaching when social 
science will enable the human mind to take conscious charge of 
the developmental process and insure more rapid and certain 
progress with a minimum of social cost. This transition from 
the domination of natural genesis to social telesis they view as 
the real turning-point in the evolution of humanity. While this 
notion was clearly expressed in a somewhat erratic and fantastic 
manner by the French Utopian socialist, Charles Fourier, and 
implicity accepted in the social philosophy of Comte, it was an 
American sociologist, Lester F. Ward, who made this the pivotal 
point in what is perhaps the most imposing body of sociological 
doctrine which has yet appeared. More recently it has been 
defended with equal vigor by the English sociologists, Hobhouse 
and Wallas. 93 It is, of course, the point of departure for all 
scientific social economy and is one of the two or three epoch- 
making contributions of sociology to political theory and practice. 

92 Spencer, First Principles, pt. n; The Study of Sociology; Novicow, Les Luttes 
entre soci&tis humaines; Sumner, "The Absurd Attempt to Make the World Over," 
War and Other Essays, pp. 195-210; Gumplowicz, Outlines of Sociology, p. 207. 
While a believer in spontaneous development, Gumplowicz inclined to the view 
of cycles rather than progress in history. 

"Ward, Pure Sociology, pp. 463ff., 551, 573-75; Hobhouse, Development and 
Purpose; Social Evolution and Political Theory, ch. vn; Wallas, Our Social 
Heritage. 
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The attitude of sociologists with respect to the nature of 
progress has colored if not wholly determined their stand with 
respect to the scope of state activity. Believers in automatic 
evolution, such as Spencer, Novicow, Gumplowicz and Sumner, 
have counselled a policy of complete laissez faire. Holding that 
laws only create new problems, while failing utterly to remedy 
the situation at which they are aimed, Spencer would limit the 
state solely to the function of protecting the life and property 
of citizens and repelling invasion. 94 Novicow bitterly criticized 
the incompetence of the state in all phases of activity, save that 
of serving as the communal policeman, and his views on the proper 
scope of state interference coincided with those of Spencer. 95 
Gumplowicz, maintaining that social institutions are the product 
of "blind natural laws," holds that the chief practical value of 
sociology is the discouragement of any attempt to hasten or alter 
social development through legislation. 96 Sumner contended 
that no social class had any moral obligation to protect the in- 
terests of any other class, that social legislation only tended to 
crush and eliminate the healthy middle class of "forgotten-men" 
in order to conserve and increase the class of defectives, and that 
the sociologist's message to the class of reformers or "ignorant 
social doctors" was "mind your own business!" 97 The laissez- 
faire position has also been defended from the standpoint of 
obscurantism and aristocracy by W. H. Mallock, Gustave Le 
Bon and Frederic Le Play. 98 

On the other hand, Lester F. Ward vigorously criticizes as 
"Misarchists" and obstructionists such writers as Spencer and 
Sumner and defends the entry of the state upon an ambitious 
program of social legislation, but he strongly contends that before 
any such attempt will be either scientific or feasible government 

84 Spencer, Social Statics; Man versus the State; Principles of Ethics, pt. iv; 
Study of Sociology, pp. 270-71. 

96 Novicow, Les Luttes entre sociSUs humaines, pp. 277, 335, 341, 355, 494, 604. 

96 Gumplowicz, Socialphilosophie im Umriss, pp. 77-90. 

97 Sumner, What Social Classes Owe to Each Other. 

98 Mallock, Aristocracy and Evolution; The Limits of Socialism; Le Bon, La 
Psychologie politique; Le Play, L' Organisation de la famille; La Constitution 
essentielle de Vhumaniti. 
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must be reorganized in such a manner as to give social scientists 
a controlling position in advising and shaping such legislation. 
Ward is, then, as little of an exponent of indiscriminate social 
legislation by the present incompetent political agencies as was 
Spencer or Sumner." Essentially the same attitude has been 
taken by Hobhouse, Ludwig Stein, Schaffle and Duprat. 100 

While the position taken by the majority of sociologists thirty 
years ago was more sympathetic with the views of Spencer than 
those of Ward, the tendency since that time has been to swing to 
Ward's point of view. Most sociologists are, however, careful to 
indicate that they are taking an eclectic rather than a dogmatic 
position in doing so. As Professor Giddings has expressed this 
reservation, "the worst mistake that political philosophers have 
made has been their unqualified approval or condemnation of 
laissez faire." 101 Professor Cooley also contends that "we must, 
of course, take the relative point of view and hold that the sphere 
of government is not, and should not be fixed, but varies with the 
social condition at large. Hard-and-fast theories of what the 
state may best be and do we may well regard with distrust." 102 

Sociologists further maintain that the only criterion for de- 
ciding as to the validity of any proposed social legislation is the 
facts in the case, carefully gathered and critically presented through 
refined statistical methods, thus sharing the view of the German 
historical economists and W. Stanley Jevons. 103 An important 
addition to the theory of state activity is embodied in the above- 

99 Ward, Dynamic Sociology, II, pp. 212-50; Outlines of Sociology, pp. 187-89; 
Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 309-12; Pure Sociology, pp. 568-69. Cf. 
Dealey, "Eudemics, a Science of National Welfare," Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, Vol. 15, 1920. 

100 Hobhouse, Social Evolution and Political Theory, chs. viii-ix; Stein, La 
Question sociale, pp. 122, 267ff., 281ff., 314; Schaffle, Bau und Leben des socialen 
Korpers, II, pp. 427ff . ; The Quintessence of Socialism; Duprat, Morals; a Treatise 
on the Psycho-Sociological Basis of Ethics, pp. 204ff., 256ff., 274ff. 

101 Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 353. In later years and especially 
since the World War, Professor Giddings has moved further forwards a eulogy of 
state-activity. 

102 Cooley, Social Organization, p. 403. Cf. Ross, Principles of Sociology, 
p. 624. 

io3 Ward, Glimpses of the Cosmos, II, pp. 168-71. 
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mentioned proposal of Durkheim to hand over the specific 
application and administration of law to functional or occupational 
associations. It has frequently been asserted that though a 
greater degree of state activity might be required to deal with 
the complex problems of modern society, yet the administrative 
machinery of the over-centralized national state would be in- 
adequate for the task. Such a proposition as that which Durk- 
heim suggests would give large scope to state activity and secure 
unified policy, and yet would make possible specialized and 
competent administration. 104 In an important way this view 
furnishes the sociological foundation for administrative syndica- 
lism. 105 

IX. INTEKNATIONAL EELATIONS 

Sociologists have devoted no little attention to the problems 
of nationality and international organization. The now popular 
doctrine that nationality is a cultural rather than a political 
concept, which is associated especially with the writings of A. 
E. Zimmern, was set forth with clarity and vigor by Novicow 
thirty years ago. 106 Gumplowicz developed much of his sociolog- 
ical and juristic doctrine from an observation of the problems 
and difficulties involved in maintaining one political authority 
over the diverse national groups within the old Austro-Hungarian 
Dual Monarchy. 107 An extremely important contribution to a 
significant phase of this subject has been made by the eminent 
Belgian sociologist, Guillaume De Greef, in his notion of the 
necessity of adopting a sociological point of view in dealing with 
frontiers. He insists that the notion of a fixed and definite 
political boundary, or even a "natural" geographical frontier 
is essentially fallacious. The only true boundaries or frontiers 
are the continually changing lines which express in a rough 
geographical and political way the resultant of the pressure 
exerted by social groups. It is utterly hopeless to expect to lay 

104 Durkheim, De la Division du travail social (2nd ed.), preface. 
106 See Laski, Authority in the Modern State, ch. v, for a good review of ad- 
ministrative syndicalism. 

106 Novicow, Les Luttes entre societes humaines, pp. 125ff., 239ff., 345. 

107 Gumplowicz, Der Rassenkampf; Das Osterreichische Staatsrecht. 
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out even approximately permanent boundary lines which will 
mark off the territories inhabited by distinct ethnic groups. 
Differences in social pressure, which are indicative of differences 
in birth-rate, economic prosperity, group-coherence and so on, 
will soon serve to nullify any such attempt. 108 Finally, sociolo- 
gists, especially such American writers as Commons, Ross and 
Fairchild, have investigated the matter of the admixture of 
national groups through immigration, and have concluded that 
it is highly detrimental to the well-being of a state if it goes on 
more rapidly than the process of assimilation. 109 

The majority of sociologists are inclined to hold that in spite 
of all the misery entailed by the accompanying warfare the 
development of the great national territorial states was an 
essential and beneficial process in order to reduce the possibility 
of war and conflict and to furnish the proper discipline in group 
life on a large scale. 110 Yet there are wide differences of opinion 
as to the morality and desirability of political expansion and 
imperialism among sociologists. Gumplowicz has contended, 
in much the same vein as Machiavelli, that a state must continue 
a policy of aggressive territorial expansion or face inevitable 
decline or extinction. 111 Professor Giddings has defended modern 
imperialism in a sociological version of "the white man's bur- 
den." 112 On the other hand, Novicow and Nicolai have almost 
savagely attacked the views of Gumplowicz, Treitschke and the 
exponents of the so-called "social Darwinism," 113 and Sumner 
and Hobhouse have contended with vigor that imperialism and 
democracy cannot be reconciled. 114 

A great majority of the sociologists are agreed that the sover- 
eign national state cannot be regarded as the final stage in 

108 De Greef, Structure generate des sociitis. Cf. Political Science Quarterly, 
Sept. 1910, pp. 505-8; and American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 10, pp. 64. 

109 Cf. Commons, Races and Immigrants in America; Ross, The Old World in 
the New; Fairchild, Immigration. 

110 Tarde, Les Transformations du pouvoir, p. 175. 

111 Gumplowicz, Outlines of Sociology, pp. 150-53. 

112 Giddings, Democracy and Empire, especially chs. I, xvii. 

ii3 Novicow, La Critique du Darwinism social; Nicolai, The Biology of War. 
114 Cf. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, p. 68; Question of War and Peace. 
Sumner, War and Other Essays. 
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political evolution. Some form of international organization 
must be found which will eliminate national wars in a manner 
similar to that in which the national state has ended neighborhood 
and sectional wars. Novicow has proposed a federation of 
European states, 115 but, while most writers look upon federalism 
as the ultimate solution of the problem, they incline to doubt 
whether so close a form of union is feasible at the present time. 
They feel that any international organization which will not 
invite immediate disintegration and disruption must take as a 
nucleus a group of states with a considerable degree of homoge- 
neity of culture and interests. Political likemindedness, as 
Professor Tenney has reminded us, cannot well proceed from 
cultural diversity and economic rivalry. Professor Giddings has 
put this point very succintly. 116 

"A league to enforce peace must be composed of nations that 
will both keep faith with one another and practically act in 
cooperation with one another against the law-breaker. Practi- 
cally, these requirements can be met, and will be met, only if the 
component nations of the league share a common civilization, 
hold a common attitude towards questions of right, liberty, law 
and polity, and share a sense of common danger threatening 
them from nations whose interests, ambitions, moralities and 
polities are antagonistic to theirs." 

Some sociologists believe that ultimately, when higher cultural 
and juristic development has put an end to the perennial threat 
of war a period of political devolution will follow which will allow 
governmental units to assume a size that harmonizes best with 
geographical regions or unified districts of habitation or with 
administrative convenience and an alert public interest in political 
affairs. The age of the national territorial state and the 

us Novicow, La Federation de I'Europe. 

116 Giddings, "The Basis of an Enduring Peace," in The Publications of the 
American Association for International Conciliation, April, 1917, No. 113, pp. 
16-17. For a thorough discussion of the relation of cultural homogeneity and 
likemindedness to any effective internationalism see Tenney, "Theories of 
Social Organization and the Problem of International Peace," Political Science 
Quarterly, March, 1915. 
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world organization of states must be looked upon as a temporary 
episode in the history of humanity and a necessary discipline of 
the race. 117 

X. EXTRA-LEGAL PHASES OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 

There can be no doubt that the most important of all the contri- 
butions of sociology to political theory and practice are those 
which deal with the extra-legal social and psychological phases of 
behavior and control. 118 In fact it is in this field that sociology 
can be more useful to political science than in a specific treat- 
ment of precise problems of politics. Sociology has analyzed 
the social foundations of the public order, the processes of social 
control and the origin and nature of obedience, and looks upon 
the state as one highly developed and specialized agency within 
society for enforcing uniformity of behavior and insuring order 
and obedience. Professor Ross in his famous work on Social 
Control has analyzed with originality and acumen the operation 
of the various socio-psychological forces which bring about order 
and conformity in society, such as custom, fashion, convention, 
public opinion, suggestion, beliefs and ideals, and has made clear 
after all how small a part political institutions play in main- 
taining order and uniformity in society. Walter Lippmann, in 
his brilliant Preface to Politics has made a notable contribution 
to this same field and has brought into play a somewhat more 
up-to-date psychology. Professor Giddings has indicated the 
various ways in which society secures conformity to behavior 
types and patterns, through what he terms the process of "social 
self-control." 119 

In his three works, Human Nature and the Social Order, S cial 
Organization, and Social Process, Professor Cooley has indicated 
the elements of personality, ideals, organization and basic 
processes which lie back of political and economic processes and 
institutions. Graham Wallas in his Human Nature in Politics 

117 Vaccaro, Les Bases sociologiques du droit et de I'Stat, pp. 473ff. 

118 Cf. Lippmann, Preface to Politics; Ross, Social Control. 

119 Giddings, "Social Self -Control," in Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 24, 
No. 4 (1909); "Pluralistic Behavior," in American Journal of Sociology, January 
and March, 1920. 
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has attacked the older intellectualistic political psychology that 
characterized the Benthamite hedonistic calculus, and has in- 
dicated the importance of instinctive and emotional forces. In 
his later works, The Great Society and Our Social Heritage, he has 
both carried on his critical work and made helpful suggestions 
as to the solution of current political and social problems through 
"social invention" and more adequate forms of social organiza- 
tion and cooperative endeavor. 

Special treatments of particular phases of the operation of 
socio-psychic factors are numerous. Among the more notable 
are Sumner's voluminous descriptive treatment of the socio- 
logical significance of customs, usages, folkways and mores; 120 
Giddings' analysis of the sociological significance of the "con- 
sciousness of kind;" 121 Tarde's analysis of repetition, opposition 
and adaptation; 122 the importance of social impression and the 
crowd-psychological state as set forth by Durkheim, Le Bon and 
Sighele; 123 Trotter's telling statement of the great sociological 
importance of herd-instinct ; 124 the emphasis of Ross, Sidis, Daven- 
port and Wallas on suggestion; 125 McDougall's discussion of the 
importance of the gregarious and self-regarding instincts and the 
nature of the group-mind; 126 Sutherland's voluminous genetic 
and analytic exposition of social sympathy; 127 Kidd's insistence 
that religion alone has been able to furnish the chief bond of 
social cohesion and control; 128 and FouilleVs view of the nature, 
importance and evolution of "idea-forces" in society. 129 Most 
of these contributions to political psychology have been anti- 

120 Sumner, Folkways. 

121 Giddings, Inductive Sociology, pp. 91ff. 

122 Tarde, Social Laws; Les Transformations du Pouvoir. 

123 Durkheim, Les Regies de la mithode sociologique; The Elementary Forms of 
Religious Life; Le Bon, The Crowd; Sighele, Psychologie des sectes. 

124 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd. 

125 Ross, Social Control, chs. xm-xv; Social Psychology, ch. u; Sidis, The 
Psychology of Suggestion; Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals; 
Wallas, Human Nature in Politics. 

126 McDougall, Social Psychology; The Group Mind. 

127 Sutherland, The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct. 

128 Kidd, Social Evolution. 

129 Fouillee, L'Evolutionisme des idies-forces, especially introduction. 
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intellectualistic, but Ward and Hobhouse have pointed out the 
dangers in overemphasizing this point of view. While acknowl- 
edging the dominance of instinctive and emotional forces at 
present, they correctly insist that only through an improvement 
and utilization of intellectual factors can any definite future 
advancement be assured. 

From another angle sociologists have set forth the importance 
of individual forces, such as the leadership of great men in social 
and political processes. Comte, Mallock, Le Bon, Galton, 
Ward, Michels, Sumner, Howard and Mumford have analyzed 
the problems of leadership from various angles, historical, 
cultural and political; and Professor Cooley has succeeded fairly 
well in the difficult task of working out a synthesis of the indi- 
vidual and social influences operating in society and politics. 130 

A number of writers, especially Cooley, Tarde, Ross, Mc- 
Dougall and Sumner have dealt with the subject of public 
opinion, have given this concept more precision and have in- 
dicated its relation to political processes. 131 Lester F. Ward has 
discussed the sociological nature and uses of education with a 
profundity and thoroughness not equalled by any other writer. 132 
Professor Ellwood has brought together a synthesis of these 
psychological factors in a work which is easily the most compre- 
hensive and scholarly contribution yet made to sociology from 
the psychological standpoint. 133 Finally, it should be remem- 
bered that those biological, economic and geographical factors 
in the state which were dealt with above also fall logically within 
the scope of sociological contributions to the extra-legal aspects 
of politics, and that the whole sociological analysis of the social 
process furnishes the indispensable propaedeutics for the study 
of political science. 134 

130 In addition to the works of these authors which have been mentioned above, 
see Galton, Hereditary Genius; Inquiries into the Human Faculties; Mumford, 
"The Origins of Leadership," American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 12. 

131 See their works as cited above. 

132 Ward, Dynamic Sociology, II, ch. xiv. 

133 Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects. For the best guide to the 
literature of this subject see Howard's Syllabus of Social Psychology. 

134 Cf. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, bk. n, ch. i; Small, General Sociology, 
pp. 193ff. 
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XI. POLITICAL THEOEY AND THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 

One of the most widely accepted of the present views concern- 
ing the history of political theory is that the type of theory is 
normally closely related to the social environment from which 
the author draws his material and receives his stimuli. Kropot- 
kin, Oppenheimer, Gumplowicz, the French social psychologists, 
and Mc Dougall are good examples of sociologists whose contri- 
butions may be traced directly to their social environment. 138 
The work of Sumner and Trotter on the mores and herd instinct 
has thrown much light upon the basis for the relation between 
social environment and social theory, but Professor Giddings 
has gone further than any other sociologist in his attempt to 
explain the correlation between the successive advances in social 
and political theory and the changes in the social and political 
environment. Modern analytical psychology is producing con- 
vincing evidence that there is another phase of the subject, 
namely, the complexes of the individual writer. The synthetic 
approach to the interpretation of the political theory of a given 
writer will doubtless have to be based upon both the social 
and the individual background. 136 

XII. CONCLUDING ESTIMATE 

Though the above rapid enumeration of the most notable 
sociological contributions to political problems would indicate 
that sociological writers have done something more than to 
"touch the substantial borders of the state," the most significant 
thing about sociology and modern political theory is that most of 
the changes which have taken place in political theory in the last 
thirty years have been along the line of development suggested 
and marked out by sociology. This is the best possible vindica- 

135 Cf . Lippmann's review of McDougall's Group Mind in the New Re-public, 
December 15, 1920. 

138 Giddings, "Concepts and Methods of Sociology," American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 10; "A Theory of Social Causation," Publications of the American 
Economic Association, third series, V, No. 2; Article "Sociology," in New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia; American Journal of Psychology, July, 1913, pp. 360-77; 
Ibid., April, 1918, pp. 159-81; Psychoanalytic Review, January, 1921, pp. 22-37. 
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tion of the sociological excursion into social science and political 
analysis. As Professor Small has very well said: 137 

"The only possible vindication of an intellectual movement is 
that people after a while find themselves thinking its way. It is 
as evident that all thinking about social relations is setting 
irresistibly towards sociological channels, as that all our thinking 
is affected by Darwinism. The solemn men, who return from 
reading the signs of the times with reports that there is nothing 
in sociology, deserve a stanza in the old song of Noah's neighbors. 
They knew it wasn't going to be much of a shower. " 

Of course, no one would be foolish enough to contend that this 
broader approach to political problems is ultra-modern or the 
contribution recent of sociology. From the time of Aristotle 
onward there have been writers who stressed the social, economic 
and psychological background of political phenomena. Aris- 
totle's analysis of the psychological and economic factors in 
political institutions; Machiavelli's psychological study of leader- 
ship; Bodin's crude attempt to work out the physical and psychic 
foundation of politics; Althusius' emphasis on the group as the 
basis of social and political life; 138 Harrington's views on the 
importance of property and mental capacity in political 
activity and policies; Montesquieu's notion of political relativity, 
founded upon a sociological view of the factors creating and 
shaping the state; Ferguson's anticipation of Gumplowicz in 
tracing the historical origins of the state; the economic interpreta- 
tion of politics brought forward by the Ricardian Socialists; 
Hamilton's contention that the raw material of politics was to 
be sought in the facts of human nature and not in "musty 
parchments;" the keen analysis of the part played by property in 
determining political allignments which is contained in the writings 
of John Adams, Madison, Webster and Calhoun; and the con- 
tention of Calhoun that representative government should be 
based to a considerable extent upon the recognition of these 
elemental interest groups, are but some of the more conspicuous 

127 Small, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 15, pp. 14-15. 
us Probably Althusius will, sooner or later, be regarded as the real "founder" 
of sociology. 
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examples of a fundamentally sociological approach to the analysis 
of political phenomena. 

This tendency was, however, interrupted and obstructed for 
a half century by the influence of the lawyers upon political 
theory and practice. So far did this go that we find so eminent 
a political scientist as Professor Burgess declaring, "I do not 
hesitate to call the governmental system of the United States the 
aristocracy of the robe and I do not hesitate to pronounce this 
the truest aristocracy for the purposes of government which the 
world has yet produced." 139 Even formal political science was 
for the most part dominated by the abstract metaphysical and 
legalistic approach and concepts of the Hegelian dialectic, the 
Austinian analytical jurisprudence and the German Staatsrechts- 
lehre. Perhaps that which is most to the credit of this school is 
the frankness and cheerfulness with which they have admitted 
the fact that their doctrines have nothing in common with those 
of the sociological school. 

This does not in any way imply that the sociological postulates 
cannot be harmonized with the viewpoint of the student of 
jurisprudence. Tt is not a matter of sociology versus law, but of 
sociology versus the type of law represented by the political 
doctrines of William D. Guthrie, or in the majority decision in 
the case of Lochner v. New York or that of the Hitchman Coal 
and Coke Company v. Mitchell. Indeed, some of the most signifi- 
cant and helpful impulses to the sociological orientation have 
come from such lawyers as Gierke, Maitland, Duguit, Pound, 
Freund, Kirchwey, Powell, Frankfurter, Goodnow, and from 
judges such as Holmes, Brandeis, G. W. Anderson and Learned 
Hand. 

What modern sociology has done for political science is not to 
originate the synthetic approach to politics, but rather to put the 
lawyers of the metaphysical and "mechanical" schools to rout, 
and to restore the viewpoint of Ferguson, Hall, Madison and 
Calhoun. Indeed, it has done more than to restore this general 

138 Political Science, II, p. 365. Cited by Merriam, American Political Ideas, 
p. 155. Small wonder that Professor Burgess was not succeeded by the author 
of Social Reform and the Constitution. 
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viewpoint; it has strengthened and modernized it through an 
infusion of Darwinian and Neo-Darwinian biology and functional 
and behavioristic psychology. It would be futile to discuss 
whether this change has been due to sociological influences alone 
or to that general change of method and attitude that has been 
contemporaneous with the gradual development of sociology. Be 
that as it may, one cannot well escape from the conviction that 
it has been a product of the triumph of the "sociological move- 
ment," for there was certainly nothing in Austin or Dumont 
which would lead directly to Roscoe Pound and Leon Duguit, 
and little in Laband or Jellinek which would bring forth the 
doctrines of Graham Wallas, Ratzenhofer, Bentley or Beard. 140 

140 Those who care to follow further a more detailed consideration of the con- 
tributions of leading sociologists to political theory will find articles in the 
American Journal of Sociology, September, 1917, July and September, 1919, 
September, 1921, to July, 1922; the Journal of Race Development, April, 1919; the 
Philosophical Review, May, 1919; the Political Science Quarterly, June, 1920; the 
American Journal of Psychology, October, 1920; the Encyclopedia Americana 
(1920) Vol. 25, pp. 166-86; the Journal of International Relations, October, 1921; 
and the English Sociological Review, 1921-2. 



